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THE Scandinavian flavour of the current 
number of the Journal of the Gypsy 
Lore Society is chiefly due to the lively pen 
of Carl-Herman Tillhagen, who contributes 
a long article on the Songs of the Swedish 
Nomadic Gypsies and a shorter one describ- 
ing the costly magnificence of a Stockholm 
Gypsy funeral. In the second he seems to 
approve of the Swedes’ proposed ‘ planning 
of the future of the Gypsies and training 
them to become useful members of the com- 
munity.’ In other words, melting them down 
into their utilitarian environment. Also 
Scandinavian is a review of a work by 
Kaspar Flekstad of Oslo University on Nor- 
wegian vagrants and their secret languages. 
Uncanny folk-tales are at present a regular 
feature of the Journal, but nothing has yet 
been submitted so grisly as the Slavonic 


nightmare in this number. A campful of 


Gypsies five months dead and more or less 
buried reappears to a benighted traveller of 
their own race, all continuing their former 
lives and giving him a warm welcome. 
Among them he finds a night’s lodging and 
a love-affair; on the morrow he finds only 
= bones, including those of his temporary 
ride. 

The Slavonic element is further represented 
by an account of the defilement code among 
certain Polish Gypsies, which is reminiscent 
of India.. (These peovle, it appears, are 
already suffering the kind of interference 
threatened in Sweden: a ‘ new official legis- 
lation to increase their productivity and 
settlement.’ It is well that this Journal is 
recording what yet remains of the old 
Gypsvdom.) 

Philology, besides being attended to in the 
text of and notes to the folk-tale, forms the 
subject-matter of E. O. Winstedt’s article on 
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Italian Romani. A tribe of Hertfordshire 
Gypsies is traced by Antony Hippisley Coxe 
from the border of Serbia and Rumania to 
England at the end of the 19th century, 
possibly by way of the United States! 


R. F. C. MORGAN has sent us an off- 
print of his paper ‘The Steward’s 
Account of John, first Viscount Scudamore 
of Sligo (1601-1671) for the year 1632’ from 
the Transactions of the Woolhope Club. 
These accounts are conveniently divided 
into such sections as apparel, gifts, service 
as Chief Steward of Hereford, travelling, 
gambling, and so forth; details of meals and 
their cost are illuminating. Mr. Morgan has 
taken great pains to provide definitions of 
difficult words, and has been successful not 
only in discovering new terms, but in assign- 
ing an earlier date than hitherto recorded 
for one or two others. The term ‘ balleyes’ 
on p.85 of the manuscript seems to have 
baffled Mr. Morgan, but from the context 
it would appear that fellies (or felloes), the 
curved pieces of wood forming the rim of 
a wheel, are intended. Among the words 
not defined is ‘dram,’ used for a quantity 
of straw, which does not occur in the several 
dictionaries which we have consulted. The 
costs of a small amount of work at Abbey 
Dore church are included, but a longer 
account of Lord Scudamore and his great 
restoration of the ruined Cistercian church 
will be found in the Transactions of the 
Woolhope Club for 1900-2, and 1948. Copies 
of this exceptionally interesting, and valu- 
able, paper may be obtained from Mr. 
Morgan, 267 Upper Ledbury Road, Here- 
ford, price 2s. 


T the Annual Exhibition of the Royal 
Society of Miniature Painters, held 
during November at the R.W.S. Galleries, 
26 Conduit Street, W.1, several hitherto 
unexhibited works of considerable interest 
will be shown. They consist of portrait 
miniatures and natural history studies in 
miniature by members of the Gosse family. 
Two portraits are by Thomas Gosse (1765- 
1844), and the remainder of the work is by 
William Gosse (1808-c. 1890) and Philip 
Henry Gosse (1810-1880), his sons. The 
latter was the celebrated naturalist who later 
became a F.R.S. He was the father in Sir 
Edmund Gosse’s well-known study, ‘ Father 
and Son.’ 
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TUDOR IMPALEMENTS AND 
CADENCY MARKS 


Illustrated from Stained Glass Formerly 
at Sarsden House, Oxfordshire 


The writer is greatly indebted to Mr. H. Stan- 

ford London, F.S.A., to whom the first draft of 
this paper was submitted and who has made many 
helpful criticisms and suggestions. Mr. London is 
not necessarily in agreement with everything that 
is said. 
"THE erudition of the late Mr. Greening 
Lamborn illuminated many a dark place 
in heraldry’s lumber room. Many readers 
will recall his contributions to this periodical. 
Two of these, “Some Curious Impalements,” 
Notes and Queries, clxxx. 442, and “On 
Marks of Cadency,’ Notes and Queries, 
clxxxix. 272, have prompted the present note; 
what follows is intended as supplementary 
comment thereon and falls under two heads, 
“Impalements” and “Cadency Marks” 
respectively. 


1. IMPALEMENTS 

To the examples of curious impalements 
which Mr. Greening Lamborn gave in 1941 
he afterwards added another taken from 
Peter le Neve’s Book.' It consists of a shield 
divided paleways into three parts: dexter, 
Fettiplace, in the centre Norreys, and 
sinister, Vere. He attributed this unusual 
combination of coats to Sir Thomas Fetti- 
place and his wife Margaret daughter of 
Sir William Norreys by Joan daughter of 
John de Vere.” Other versions of Sir 
Thomas's shield were at Swinbroke, Oxon., 
and Childrey, Berks.,°> and again at Sarsden 
House, Oxon., where it was one of the great 
series of shields in stained glass noted by 
Richard Lee* in 1574 and by Anthony a 


' British Museum MS. Harl. 6163, fo. 105; Two 
Tudor Books of Arms, ed. Foster, De Walden 
Library, p. 294. 

7N. & Q., clxxxiii. 278. 

* MS. Wood E.1, fo. 58 ; MS. Ashmole 850, ff. 132, 
136-7; also at Compton Beauchamp, ibid., fo. 124. 
Unless otherwise indicated all MSS. cited in this 
paper are in the Bodleian Library. 

*Portcullis Pursuivant 1571, Richmond Herald 
1584, Clarenceux 1594-97. He made the Visitation 
of a as deputy of Robert Cooke, Clarenceux, 
in 
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Wood in 1675.5 A few years later, c. 1690 
the old manor house at Sarsden was burned 
down® and with it perished much of this 
great series, originally set up early in the 
16th century to commemorate the alliances 
and friendships of the Horne family. No 
doubt the person responsible for the erection 
of the glass was the contemporary lord of 
the manor, John Horne. Fortunately all the 
Sarsden shields have been preserved for us 
by the tricks made by Lee in his “ Gather. 
inges of Oxfordsher,’ a MS. compiled in 
1574’ and transcribed and edited by W. H., 
Turner in a Harleian Society publication, 
The Visitations of Oxfordshire, 1566, 1574 
and 1634.5 Turner renders all Lee’s tricks 
into blazon, in which form they can there 
readily be consulted.® In this paper we are 
only concerned with thirteen of the Sarsden 
shields, each of which affords an example of 
the curious impalements in which the Tudor 
period was so prolific. It is proposed to 
number the thirteen as in the Harleian 
Society’s volume, but to describe them anew 
directly from the original MS. containing 
Lee’s tricks, each of which Turner misread 
more or less seriously and some of which 
he has identified incorrectly.’® 

SHIELD VI."! Tierced paleways; Dexter: 
Argent two chevrons gules, in dexter chief a 
martlet sable charged with an annulet argent, 
Fettiplace; 

Centre: Quarterly gules and or a molet 
[argent] in the first quarter, Vere; 

Sinister: Argent a chevron between three 
ravens’ heads erased sable, Ravenscroft, for 
Norreys. 

This is the shield already mentioned above 
for Sir Thomas Fettiplace and his wife 
Margaret Norreys. It shows her maternal 
ancestry as well. The colours of the Fetti- 
place coat have been reversed; they should 
be: Gules two chevrons argent. It will be 


5MS. Wood E.1, fo.139b; Oxford Record 
Society, vol. xi, p. 253. 

* MS. Rawlinson B.400f, fo. 68b. 

’ It was bequeathed to Anthony a Wood by Ralph 
Sheldon and is now MS. Wood D.14. The Sarsden 
shields are tricked ff. 7-9. 

* Vol. v, 1870. 

* Ibid., pp. 8-10. 

° This is because he relied on Wood in default 
of identification by Lee (who put no names to our 
thirteen). Wood is not only in error in some cases 
but is incomplete in others and in any event only 
gives surnames to those persons commemorated by 
the shields. MSS. Wood E.1 and C.10. : 

" Tinctures within square brackets are supplied 
to repair Lee’s omissions. 
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noticed that the marshalling of the three 
coats differs slightly from that in Peter le 
Neve’s Book, ante. The martlet will be dis- 
cussed later under the heading “ Cadency 
Marks.” 

SHIELD VII. Tierced paleways; Dexter, 
two coats per fess; in chief: [Argent] a 
chevron engrailed [gules] between three 
unicorns’ heads erased [azure], a molet [or] 
on the chevron, Horne; in base: Ermine 
three fleurs-de-lis within a bordure engrailed 
[gules], Fabyan; 

Centre, two coats per fess; in chief: 
Argent on a canton gules a rose or, 
Bradeston; in base: Azure a fess between 
three leopards’ faces or, a crescent [sable] on 
the fess, de la Pole; 

Sinister, two coats per fess; in chief: 
Gules a cross engrailed argent, Ingoldes- 
thorpe; in base: Argent a dance sable with 
three bezants thereon, de Burgh. 

This shield looks as if it were quarterly 
of six coats, but in fact it is an example of 
unorthodox impalement perhaps unique in 
the Oxford Diocese.'*? The coat falls into 
two groups, (1) Horne and Fabyan, and (2) 
Bradeston, de la Pole, Ingoldesthorpe, and 
de Burgh. The first group impales the 
second, and the second, which at first sight 
appears to be quarterly of four coats, itself 
consists of two pairs of coats impaled,’* the 
four coats together representing the so-called 
barony of Bradeston’* which was claimed 
jure uxoris by John Nevill, Marquess of 
Montagu, K.G., who bore the coats in 
pretence on his seal’® and on his Garter 
stall-plate."* His daughter and co-heiress 


“Together with Shields XXXII and XXXVI, 
post, and others relating to the Horne family, it 
Is discussed at length by the present writer in a 
paper which is to appear in a future number of 
the Berkshire Archaeological Journal. 

“For further examples of impaled coats present- 
ing a quarterly appearance, see Shields XXXII and 

, post. 

“Tt might be more convenient to blazon these 
four coats, in modern style, as one coat quarterly 
of four, were it not for the fact that, seen in the 
Se of modern theories of marshalling, the scheme 
of quarterings thereby produced would bear little 
relation to the genealogical evidence. See, e.g., 
Complete Peerage, vol. ii, p. 273; Visit Cambs., 
1575 & 1619, Harl. Soc. xli, p. 124. 

“Birch, Seals, vol. iii, p. 305, No. 12129; cp. 
Doyle, Baronage, vol. ii, p. 514; seal illustrated, 
Hope, Heraldry for Craftsmen, p.203. Birch and 
Doyle confuse de Burgh’s dance with Montagu’s 
fess of fusils. 

* Hope, Stall-plates of the Knights of the Garter, 
pl Invi; his derivation of the four coats is genea- 
logically in error as regards de Burgh. 
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Margaret married Robert Horne’’ in 1485, 
appointed Keeper of Cornbury Park, 
Oxon.,’* the son of Robert Horne (the elder) 
by Joan Fabyan, and brother of John Horne, 
lord of Sarsden. It is this match which is 
commemorated here in such _ unusual 
fashion. Margaret’s husband has omitted her 
paternal arms of Nevill, preferring to indi- 
cate his alliance with that famous house by 
impaling the arms of his father-in-law’s 
barony. 

The next three Shields, XXIV, XXXII and 
XXXVI, are taken out of sequence by reason 
of their connection with Robert Horne. 

SHIELD XXIV. This duplicates Shield VII 
save that Lee does not engrail Horne’s 
chevron and omits the molet therefrom. He 
draws Bradeston’s rose more like a cinque- 
foil and nowhere indicates any tinctures. 

SHIELD XXXII. Party; Dexter, two coats 
per fess; in chief: [Argent] a chevron 
engrailed [gules] between three unicorns’ 
heads erased [azure], a molet [or] on the 
chevron, Horne; in base: Ermine three 
fleurs-de-lis within a bordure engrailed gules, 
Fabyan; 

Sinister, two coats per fess; in chief: 
[Azure] a chevron [gules] between three 
arrow-heads points downwards [or], Spycer; 
in base: Paly of six [sable and argent], 
Delaford. 

This looks like a quarterly coat but is 
really an impalement of two quarterly coats, 
each of which has been dimidiated. The 
whole shield is meant for John Horne, lord 
of Sarsden, ante, son of Robert Horne the 
elder by Joan Fabyan, and his wife Eliza- 
beth Delaford,’® widow of Richard Blount.?° 
Elizabeth was the granddaughter ex parte 
patris of Agnes daughter and heiress of 
Simon Spycer,?* whose canting coat (Lat. 
spica=arrow, or dart) and Delaford’s 
similarly allusive arms have been transposed; 
or perhaps the craftsman responsible for the 
glass has leaded up the wrong half of a 
quarterly Delaford-Spycer coat. In the 

Master’s lodgings at Balliol College, Oxford, 
in John Horne’s armorial glass, Delaford 


’ Dugdale, Baronage, vol. i, p. 308; cp. Com- 
plete Peerage, vol. ix, p. 94, footnote. 
om of Henry VII, Campbell (R.S.80), vol. i. 


** Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 5th 
Series, vol. ii, p. 184; MS. Wood E.1, fo. 223. 

*° John Horne’s I.P.M. (1526), Chancery Ing. post 
mortem, Series II (C. 142), File 45, No. 12. 

Croke, Genealogical History of the Croke 
Family, vol. ii, opp. p. 254. 
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appears (correctly) in chief and Spycer in 
base.” John Horne was prominent in the 
affairs of his county and was Sheriff for the 
last time in 1506.** He died in 1525 or 1526.” 

SHIELD XXXVI. Party; Dexter, two 
coats per fess; in chief: [Argent] a chevron 
engrailed [gules] between three unicorns’ 
heads erased [azure], Horne; in base: 
Ermine three fleurs-de-lis within a bordure 
engrailed gules, Fabyan. 

Sinister, two coats per fess; in chief: Paly 
of six [sable and argent], Delaford; in base: 
Barry wavy argent and gules a bend [sable] 
with three annulets [or] thereon, Golofre. 

This again represents John Horne’s 
marriage with Elizabeth Delaford, as in 
Shield XXXII, ante, but Delaford replaces 
Spycer in chief and Golofre appears in base. 
John Horne’s father, Robert Horne the 
elder, is said** to have acquired Sarsden by 
marriage with Agnes de Wyghtham the 
adopted daughter” of John Golofre,”*, who 
held the manor in 1428.*’ Thus the inclusion 
of the Golofre arms stands for John Horne’s 
lordship of the place and must not be taken 
to denote a Delaford-Golofre connection. 
Golofre generally bore bezants on the bend, 
and the annulets here, if not a glazier’s error, 
are perhaps explicable as a difference for the 
Sarsden branch of the family.”* 

SHreLD XVII. Party; Dexter: Paly of six 
gules and argent on a chief azure a lion 
passant or, Langford; 

Sinister, two coats per fess; in chief: 
Argent a chevron between three ravens’ 
heads erased sable, Ravenscroft, for Norreys; 
in base: [Or] three bends [azure] a bordure 
[gules], Montfort of Beaudesert, for Mer- 
broke. 

The impalement identifies the shield as 
that of Sir John Langford, probably the 
grandson of the Edward Langford of Brad- 


22Both coats wrongly identified because 
inaccurately observed and the significance of the 
marshalling not appreciated, City of Oxford, Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments (H.M.S.O.), 
pp. 20, 190. 

ro of Sheriffs, P.R.O. Lists & Indexes, vol. ix, 


** Teland’s Itinerary (L. T. Smith’s edition), Part 
IV. vol. ii, pp. 3-4. 

25 MS. Top. Berks. b.2, fo.24; cp. her I.P.M., 
Chancery Ing. post mortem, Series I (C.139), File 
119, No. 27. 

%* For his glass, see Lamborn, Armorial Glass 
of the Oxford Diocese, pp. 9, 13. 

2" Feudal Aids, vol. iv, p. 188. 

: ** Cp. Foster, Two Tudor Books of Arms, pp. 32, 

3. 
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field, Berks., who was a M.P. for the county 
in 1459. Sir John married Katherine 
daughter and co-heiress of Sir William 
Norreys,*° the son of John Norreys of Yat- 
tendon*’ by Alice daughter of Richard Mer- 
broke and Helena Montfort.*? No doubt it 
was our Sir John who was knighted in 1497; 
he was Sheriff of Oxfordshire and Berkshire 
in 1508.°* The arms of Langford usually 
have the field argent and gules and sometimes 
a leopard instead of a lion passant in chief. 
At Ockwells, built by John Norreys, the 
Langford crest is “a naked boy erect argent 
crined or holding with both hands a club 
across his waist barwise of the first,”** or 
more simply, a wild man.** At Sarsden no 
crest accompanies the arms, but Lee noted 
a badge which, as drawn, looks like a pair 
of bat’s wings.*” This was the badge given 
by Daubeney of Cote, but the family is not 
known to have had any connection with 
Sarsden. On the other hand when in 1475 
Sir Nycolas Langford of Langford, Derby- 
shire, took part in Edward IV’s expedition to 
France he gave as his badge “ ij whyngges 
silver,” and these are drawn as bird’s wings 
in the contemporary roll of that force.** As 
we have noted*® there appears to have been 
some confusion between the Berkshire and 


*° History of Parliament, p. 553. 

*° Visit. Berks., 1532, 1566 and 1623, Harl. Soc. 
Ivii, p. 215. Her sister Jane’s glass still survives in 
the Master's lodgings, Balliol College, Oxford, and 
is unusual in that she impales her husband's arms, 
viz.: Party; Dexter: two coats per fess; in chief: 
Norreys; in base: Bendy of ten azure and or, 
Montfort, for Merbroke; Sinister: Azure six lions 
rampant argent a quarter ermine, Sherland, for 
Cheyny. Her husband was John Cheyny, Esquire 
of the Body to Henry VIII. It is almost certain 
that this glass came from Swinbroke Manor after 
it became a ruin in the 18th century, for there 
Wood describes but does not recognise two shields 
commemorating Jane and John, one of which has 
Norreys, etc., impaling Cheyny, as here. MS. 
Wood E.1, fo. 59. 

*' Visit. Berks., supra cit., p. 185; to John Norreys 
Edward Langford remitted all his right in the manor 
of Yattendon, V.C.H. Berks., vol. iv, pp. 125-6. 

*? Visit. Warwicks., 1619, Harl. Soc. xii, p. 127. 

_** Metcalfe, Book of Knights, p.29, where he is 
given the arms of Langford of Langford, co. 
Derbs. 

** List of Sheriffs, loc. cit. 

** Archaeologia, vol. vi, pt. 2, p. 334. 

** V.C.H. Berks., vol. iii, p. 95. 

** MS. Wood D.14, fo.8: wings of a griffin, 
Visit Oxon, Harl. Soc. v, p. 8, sed quaere. 

** College of Arms MS. 2.M.16, fo. 3v.; repro- 
duced and edited by F. P. Barnard, Edward IV's 
French Expedition of 1475, 

** Supra, note 33. 
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Derbyshire families of Langford and in view 
of all the circumstances one cannot help 
wondering whether Lee’s trick was not meant 
for the Langford badge of bird’s wings.*° 

SuiELD XXI. Party; Dexter: Azure three 
lions rampant argent, Fiennes; 

Sinister, two coats per pale; dexter: 
Quarterly gules and or, Say; sinister: Per 
jess wavy azure and argent a leopard or in 
chief, Croft. 

The combination of Say and Croft enables 
one to identify the main coat as that of 


Richard Fynes or Fiennes, who was called 


lord Say and Sele although never summoned 
to Parliament;*! he married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Richard Croft** of Chipping 
Norton, Oxon., and died 30 September or 
1 October, 1501." As his barony was not 
in right of his wife, the marshalling here 
employed is very odd, and probably not a 
herald’s work; one would expect Fiennes and 
Say to occupy the dexter half and Croft 
the whole of the sinister half of the shield. 
Moreover all three coats are garbled. The 
Fiennes lions should be gold;** the Say tinc- 
tures are inverted; and the third coat is a 
travesty of the arms of Croft: Quarterly per 
fess indented azure and argent a leopard or 
in the first quarter. The glazier has dispensed 
with half this coat in order to squeeze in the 
others. An achievement of six quarterings 
with crest, an eagle’s head erased or in the 
beak azure a ring gold, of Richard Fiennes’ 
descendant and namesake is still in the east 
window of the south aisle of Broughton 


“Barnard, op. cit., p. 114, says that Langford’s 
wings were probably shoveller’s wings from the 
crest of Langford. But the Derbyshire family wore 
no such crest. Barnard has failed to distinguish their 
ancient house and that of Langford of London, 
who bore a shoveller for arms and a demi-shoveller 
with expanded wings for crest, Visit. London, 1633-5, 
Harl Soc. xvii, p. 43. Was Barnard confused like 
other writers (e.g., Metcalfe, supra cit.: Metcalfe, 
Derbyshire Pedigrees, p. 57; Tilley, Old Halls, etc., 
of Derbyshire, vol. ii, pp. 95, 309) by the curious 
crest in fact borne by Langford of Derbyshire? As 
blazoned by Griffin, this was: Out of a mount 
gules three chibolles (onion flowers) argent, stalks 
vert in eight pointed leaves, radiating from the 
mound alternately vert and gules. (Ballard’s Book, 
College of Arms MS. M.3; Misc. Gen. et Her., 
Sth Series, vol. viii, p. 146.) 

“Comp. Peer. xi. p. 483. 


“Crofte Visit. Oxon., Harl. Soc. v, p. 
Croftes. ibid., p. 213. 


.,"The miscolouring of the lions led Wood to 
identify the coat as Chiche (MSS. Wood C.10, 
fo.33; E.1, fo. 137), a family known only by its 


arms, for which see Foster, op. cit., pp. 208, 237. 
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church.** Like Elizabeth Fiennes’ father 
John Horne of Sarsden held lands in Chip- 
ping Norton, as witness his I.P.M.:** “ one 
burgage with a curtilage garden and forty 
acres of land situate at Chipping Norton,” 
which was worth 6s. 8d. in 1526 and was 
held by him of Sir William Compton, Knight, 
“as of his manor of Chepyng Norton.” The 
jurors did not know the service by virtue 
of which John Horne held his lands at Chip- 
ping but at Sarsden stained glass to William 
Compton testified to an affectionate or feudal 
relationship.*® 
A. COLIN COLE. 
(To be continued) 

“*Lamborn, op. cit., pp. 114: cp. and correct 
Visit. Oxon., Harl. Soc. v, p. 332. 

“* Supra cit., note 20. 


“* Visit. Oxon., Harl. 
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THE MARTEN FAMILY OF 
LONGREDE, CHAILEY, 
IN SUSSEX 
Il 
(1) —— Marten 

(2) Thomas, of Longrede in Chailey, m. 
Issobel. 
Will, Lewes, A3. 45. 1552. To wife Issobel 
a featherbed and all things belonging to 
the same bed, a chamber, a cheste and 
meat and drynke while she ys a widdowe. 
Son Thomas £10. John the elder £5. John, 
son of my eldest son the best twelvemonth- 
lyng bullocke. Dortyte Westward the 
second twelvemonthlyng bulloke. Robert 
Taylor the second best pygge. Issobel my 
wife 26s. 8d. yearly. Eldest son to occupy 
half my Land at Chayley bearing the half 
charge of the Lord’s rent and of the pay- 
ment of his mother with her finding half 
with brother. Residue to John the younger 
whom I make Executor. Thomas Boxe 
and William Wasser to be overseers. John 
Marten the elder. John Dobbyns “ curatt 
there.” William Marten. John Goodlyfe 
the elder and Bartholomew Goodlyfe with 
other witnesses. 


(2) Thomas Marten 
(3) John, the elder, of Longrede, Chailey. 
Will, A4. 244. 1556/7. Adm: of the goods 
of John Marten granted to Joh—. John 
Marten and William Marten. 
(4) John, the younger, of Lofield in Chailey. 
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Book of John Rowe. John Marten tenet 
messuagui et ducas p’les virgate voc’ 
Lofild quond’ tenet p’ copiam put’ patent, 
9 Oct: 14 and 15 Hy et redd’ 6 ann’ 11 
April 1 Eliz: xixs. iiijd. 

(5) Thomas. 

(6) William, of Sennocks in Chailey, hus- 
bandman, m. Johan. 

Book of John Rowe. Willus Marten ten 
j cottagui et octo’ acr’ terr’ voc’ Sennocks 
in Chayle nup’ Godleys et postea Middle- 
tons hiett’ vjd. de certo et fin. vjd. de certo 
et redd’ 27 May 6 Eliz: 7 James. Oct. 11. 
Eliz: 15H8 ibm et 14 Jac’ 16 Jac’. July 11 
Eliz: 32 Eliz. 

Will, Lewes, A4. 131. 1558. To everyone 
of my grandchildren 4d. Masses at Burial, 
month’s mynd and years mynd. Johan my 
wife all that she brought me and in money 
a marke a year out of my land the term 
of her Life. Sons John and Thomas. Son 
Richard a whyte mare. Johan my 
daughter. Daughter Allinor. Witnesses. 
Richard Mychell, Bartholomew Godley, 
John —— and Priest Vicar of Beddingham. 


(3) John Marten the elder 

(7) John Marten the elder, of Longrede, m. 
Mary. 

Book of John Rowe. Jo. Marten of Long- 
rede de p’ teuto ex australia pte vie Regis 
in Lewes nup’ Godleys et prantes 
Barnardes 32 Eliz: vjd. 

Book of John Rowe. Stephus Marten, 
Johes Hills junior, John Godley, of Bine- 
ham, John Marten junior and John Chat- 
field, June 15. Dec: 34 Eliz: teneut j acr’ 


“house and grounds with the appur- 
tenances standing and being in Lewes 
Towne to him and his heirs for ever which 
house I bought of John Marten deceased 
at my house in Chayle before he dwelled 
in Westmeston.” Son Thomas £10 and 
half my stuffe of my house except spitts, 
plates, table and forms and the best bed 
and bedsteddle and all that belongeth to 
him and the bed. Elizabeth my son 
Thomas Marten’s daughter 40s. at 
marriage. Lettice A. Wood my Kins- 
woman 10s. William Colville my servant 
5s. Daughter Katherine wife of Nicholas 
Carle 40s. Mary Carle my wife’s daughter 
40s. John Mereall and John Marten to 
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each of them 3s. 4d. a-peece. Residue to 
Steven Marten my son whom I make my 
whole Executor. Overseers. Robert Chat- 
field of Holmwoodgate and William 
Maskell 3s. 4d. each. Witnesses. Robert 
Chatfield. John Fawkner. William Mas- 
kell and Nichols Carle. 
(8) John the younger. 


(6) William Marten 
(9) John the elder, of Chailey. 
Will, Lewes, A9. 58. 1594. Memorandum 
that John Marten the elder of the parish of 
Chailey on 2nd of September did dispose 
of his goods by will nuncupative as 
follows:—Richard Wilson £5. William 
Cawchill 20s. and a payer of sheets— 
Richard Perkenden 20s. and a payer of 
sheets—Marie Cawchill 20s. and a sheet. 
Robert Marten one sheete—Ciceyle Mar- 
ten a cheste. Present at the utterance of 
these words. Thomas Beard of Chailey. 

(10) John the younger. 

(11) Richard, of Chailey, m. Joan. 

Fines. Easter, 10 Eliz. George Goring, 
esquire, plaintiff and Richard Marten and 
Joan his wife deforciants: Fifth part of 
the manor of Warblesborne alias Waps- 
borne and tenements in Chayley, Fletch- 
ing, Lyndefield and Newyke quitclaimed 
to plaintiff and heirs. 

(12) Allinor. 

(13) Thomas, of Wevelsdeane in Chayley, 

and Plumpton, m. Elizabeth Pilbeame of 
Wivelsfield, 1575. 
Will, Lewes, A18. 17-19. 1620/1. Son 
Dennis 5s. and all my wearing apparel. 
Daughter Elizabeth wife of Edward 
Weller the great brass panne and a pair 
of hempen sheets of the best. Thomas son 
of Thomas Marten my son 40s. John 
Weller, Edward Weller and Mary Weller 
my daughter’s children 12d. a peece. John 
Pancoste and Garrett Pancoste a bone 
morter. To my maidservant 12d. John, 
Mary and Alice my son Thomas’ children 
12d. each. Residue to son John Marten 
whom I make sole Executor. Witnesses. 
John Pilbeam. Stephen Marten. 


(7) John Marten the elder 
(14) Thomas. 
(15) Catherine, m. Nicholas Carle. 
(16) Stephen. 


(9) John Marten the elder 
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(17) 
Sul 
(18) ¢ 


(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 
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(17) Robert, of Westmeston. 


Subsidy 1621, “in landes £20.2.8.” 


(18) Cicelye. 


(13) Thomas Marten 


(19) Dennis, m. Mary Browne, 1607, at 


Cowfold. 
Witnesses for Ecclesiastical Deposition 
Books. 1611. Dionysius Marten of Cow- 
fold, husbandman, were lived 8 years 
before that in Wivelsfield 2 years born in 
Chailey. Aged 30. 

(20) Thomas. 

(21) Elizabeth, m. Edward Weller. 

(22) John, of Wivelsdeane, yeoman, m. 
Ellinor. 
Will, Lewes, A22. 72. 1632. Son Thomas 
£40. Son John £30. Ellinor, Sarah, Eliza- 
beth and Mary my daughters £10 a piece. 
Wife Eleanor, all those copyhold Land 
called Wivelesdeane lying and being in 
Chailey and all other my goods and 
chattels. Wife Eleanor to be sole Execu- 
trix. Brother Edward Weller and Stephen 
Weller and Thomas Calshing to be 
supervisors. 


(19) Dennis Marten 
(23) Thomas, b. 1607, d. 1608, at Cowfold. 


(20) Thomas Marten 

(24) Mary. 

(25) Alice, of Chailey, m. William Car- 
penter, of Chailey, husbandman, 1635, at 
Newick. 

(26) Thomas. 

(27) John, of Chailey, m. Joane. 

Will, Lewes, Unregistered, U1 169. 1643. 
First I will vnto the poare of the parish 


of Chailey aforesaid five shillings and one - 


shilling and sixpence to those that Ringe 
at my buryall. Daughter Joane twenty 
shillings. Wife Joane and John Galley son 
of Richard Galley my grandson, “. . . my 
goodes to be sould all of it and the money 
to be equally divided between them. 
Richard Carpenter and John Newman 
both of the parish of Chailey.” John 
Newman, Richard Carpenter, —— Russell. 


(22) John Marten 
(28) Eleanor. 
(29) Thomas. 
(30) Sarah. 
(31) Elizabeth. 
(32) Mary. 
(33) John. 
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(27) John Marten 
(34) Joane. 
A. E. MARTEN. 


‘HAROLD THE EXILE’: ANOTHER 
ITEM IN THE LIST OF 
BYRONIANA 


YRON has served as the central figure 
in several works of fiction, which either 
defend him or condemn him heartily. 
Several of these, such as Lady Caroline 
Lamb’s Glenarvon, were written during the 
poet’s lifetime. Others, such as Disraeli’s 
Venetia, appeared after his death, and the 
list continued to grow. There is one publi- 
cation, however, which has been generally 
overlooked in the various compilations of 
this type of Byroniana—an anonymous three- 
volume novel, based on the early life of 
Byron, entitled Harold the Exile. It was 
printed in London by J. Gillet in 1819. The 
obvious purpose of the book is to explain 
Byron’s separation from Lady Byron, and 
it is, perhaps, the first “ vindication” of the 
poet. 

The book is epistolary in form, and pur- 
ports to contain letters from “ Alicia W.” at 
Lake Geneva to her sister in London. Alicia is 
the travelling companion of “ Lady G.”, who 
has taken up residence in Switzerland. 
According to Alicia’s account, the two 
women have befriended Mr. Delamere, who 
is suffering from a strange illness. This 
gentleman is actually Lord Harold, who is 
a self-exile from his native England. Alicia 
relates the story of his marriage and separa- 
tion as he told it to her. 

In some respects, the outline of the narra- 
tive does parallel the events in Byron’s life, 
although the young nobleman who is the 
hero of the piece is pictured as one more 
sinned against than sinning. Harold’s 
widowed mother introduces him to Gabrielle 
Montgomery, with whom he falls in love. 
He is betrayed by a classmate, who turns 
Gabrielle against Harold. In the course of 
time the girl dies, without becoming recon- 
ciled to her lover. Upon the instigation of 
his mother, Harold marries Lady Emily, 
whom he treats with respect but cannot 
love. The Countess of Marchmont, who is 
in love with Harold, tricks him into a secret 
meeting with her. This action leads Lady 
Emily to offer Lord Harold articles of separa- 
tion, which he signs, feeling that an 
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irreparable wrong has been done him. After 


having been goaded into falsely accusing a - 


friend of betraying him and fighting a duel 
in which the friend is wounded, Harold leaves 
England, never to return. 

Upon completing his story, Harold takes 
his leave of the two ladies, explaining in a 
letter that he must depart since he brings 
only sorrow to those with whom he 
associates. 

This novel was reviewed in August and 
September, 1819, in The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine. For the most part, the review is merely 
a long summary of the plot, but there are also 
several passages concerning authorship 
which engage attention. The book, says the 
reviewer, was set before the public without 
benefit of the bookseller’s name, and the 
critic is unable to find a reason for such an 
action. Most readers, he believes, will read 
through the novel “without making any 
application to the Noble Lord, whose life, or 
rather conduct, it is intended in some measure 
to justify.” He suspects that, as in the case 
of Don Juan, the bookseller is “ acting under 
the direct and positive orders of his 
Employer. ...”* In the final paragraph, the 
critic evidently attributes the work to Byron: 


As we have already exceeded our limits, 
we can only inform our Readers that the 
whole is well written, and shows, in a 
great many instances that poetical 
enthusiasm in prose, which the author 
knows well how to make use of in verse.* 


Although obviously erroneous, this error 
is understandable since at least one copy of 
the book was brought out with Byron’s name 
printed on the cover. 

The error in attributing the book to 
Byron is apparent when one considers the 
style in which the novel is written. It is 
totally different from Byron’s prose style, 
and, in its conscious rhetoric and stilted senti- 
mentality, resembles that of Lady Caroline 
Lamb. The melancholy tone which pervades 
the entire story is also reminiscent of 
Glenarvon. An excellent example of the 
rhetorical style as well as the dark and brood- 
ing gloom is found in the following quota- 
tion, which serves both as the conclusion of 
the book and of the letter which Harold 
leaves his benefactors as he departs: 


*The Gentleman’s Magazine, New Series, 


LXXXIX, part II (1819), p. 152. 
? Ibid. 
* Ibid., p.238. 
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... To me it is a matter of indifference 
where the day dawns or the sun sheds his 
declining lustre: but if at any future period 
you should hear of an unknown and 
solitary wanderer in a distant land, who 
seeks, in the contemplation of nature and 
of man, to beguile the weary sense of his 
own fate, reflection will perhaps present 
to your imagination the idea of the exiled 
“ Harold.” 
The authorship still remains a mystery. It 
is quite possible that this is the novel to which 
Professor Chew refers in his Byron in 
England. He quotes a sentence from The 
Magic Lantern, January 1, 1823: “ His [Sir 
George W—’s] wife was a blue stocking, and 
had penned a novel, in which Lord Byron 
was introduced as a repentant husband.” 
As yet, however, I have not been able to 
determine who “Sir George W—’s wife” 
was. The fact that the letters which com- 
pose the framework of the novel were signed 
by “ Alicia W.” might be significant, but has, 
thus far, been of little help to me. 


WILFRED S. DowDEN. 
The Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas. 
* Harold the Exile (London: 1819), III, 321-322. 


5 Samuel C. Chew, Byron in England (London: 
1924), p. 158 n. 


RECTORS OF RAYLEIGH, ESSEX 
(Continued from page 409) 


REV. PHILIP WYNNE YORK (Rector 
1837-43) started the Victorian era in Ray- 
leigh church life. But—like his predecessor— 
he did not appear to live very much in the 
parish; moreover, we have heard stories 
alleging his dissipation on occasion. Rev. F. 
Smyth (curate) did most of the work. Further 
restoration mow commenced, a_ special 
Vestry Meeting having passed plans chiefly 
for re-pewing the church and the signatories 
to the resolution for raising the required rate 
were: The curate, Thomas Brewitt and John 
Page (Wardens), Jonas Asplin, William 
Webster (founder of a well-known local 
butcher’s business) another and a James 
Sneezum. Amusingly the last-named was 
also coupled with another resident named 
Pepper! 
After various schemes had been considered 
it was decided to install pews fitted wi 
doors. Prior to 1842 the pews were rectangl- 
lar with panelled divisions so high that the 
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occupants could see nothing of the proceed- 
ings except when standing up. There were 
doors to the pews and the seats extended 
round the four sides of the cubicles. The 
new scheme, 1842, altered the pews so as 
to retain the panelled backs (and for a time 
the doors) and which were fitted with 
benches all facing the same way. 

Subsequently, the plan of this re-seating 
was hung on a wall of the church. Many 
years later during some repairs the plan was 
taken down and the writer tried, unsuccess- 
fully at the time, to get it reinstated. 

Twenty years ago there were a few inhabi- 
tants who remembered Rev. William Twyne 
(1843-71). By his photograph, he was a 
venerable-looking gentleman who wore an 
open collar and a buttoned-up-close coat. 
And here seems to be a slight variation as 
to the owner of the living. In 1700 it 
belonged to the Earl of Nottingham. He gave 
it to Robert Bristow, of Hawkwell, a 
descendant of whom (as already indicated) 
became Lord of the Manor. A sister of 
Mr. Twyne married this Mr. Bristow and 
not improbably the living passed to Mr. 
Twyne accordingly. The value of the living 
in K.B. was originally £17 17s. 6d. In 1831 
it was £800. (It is now £677 and house.) 

It may here be interpolated that Mr. 
Twyne very properly lived in his parish and 
was in every way a conscientious priest. 

Mr. Twyne was buried in the churchyard 
and his somewhat imposing tomb erected 
exactly under the East window, may be easily 
recognised. 

Rev. Joseph Duncan MacVicar (1871-87) 
was the first Rector to own the living. He 
Is understood to have been the son of a 
wine merchant. An able preacher, he 
attracted what, at that time, were large con- 
gregations. Though not pretending to be an 
advocate, Mr. MacVicar was said to have 
been well versed in the law. He was one of 
three to whom anyone requiring ordinary 
advice might go with confidence. The others 
were Mr. Robert Henson, a schoolmaster, 
and Mr. Josiah Blomfield, a Rayleigh draper. 
A Mr. James Moss, an interesting character, 
one of the Peculiar People and a local hair- 
dresser, also prepared wills for those unable 
to do so for themselves. But his legal know- 
ledge was practically nil. 

j Regarding the two last-named Rectors, 
interesting additional information is forth- 
coming. In Mr. Twyne’s time the choir com- 
prised the elder Sunday school children and 
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a number of men. The children had no sur- 
plices but were privileged to sit in the semi- 
circular front of a gallery at the west end. 
The organ stood in the N.W. corner of the 
church in a loft where the choirmen were 
also accommodated. The pews were each 
fitted with a little door and the chancel and 
side chapels were reserved for family pews. 
The pulpit stood where the lectern now is 
and had a huge sounding board. When Mr. 
Twyne was about to preach he was escorted 
by the Clerk to the vestry where he shed 
his surplice and returned to deliver his 
sermon in a black gown. The Clerk, a 
Mr. Edward Judd (a typical Essex name) 
used to sit in his own pew more or less 
under the pulpit. 


Mr. MacVicar made several changes. He 
had the pew doors taken off as he noticed 
they were in such a coadition as to need 
constant repair. Other old pews were done 
away with, the chancel floor was raised and 
choir stalls erected thereon. The organ was 
likewise placed (1876) in the chancel. This 
same instrument was still in use—at any 
rate, till a few years ago. Someone wrote 
on a back panel: “He that bloweth this 
organ shall surely sweat.” The next change 
—an important one—was the introduction 
of surplices for the choir and, so far as one 
knows, no ridiculous protests were raised on 
that account—as they were in some parishes. 


Events followed a normal course during 
the Rectoryship of the Rev. R. C. Meadows 
Rouse (1887-1904), though he was pre- 
sumably in office for Queen Victoria's 
Golden Jubilee. Two bells were added, 
making an octave, there being six already. 
Mr. Rouse had a numerous family and in 
the old style carried out his visitations— 
parochial and social—on horseback. 


In this connection there is opposite the 
Rectory front door, lying at the edge of a 
circular lawn, an oblong box of stone. It 
is inverted and was used by Mr. Rouse and 
probably others as a mounting-block. On 
one side of the block is the inscription 
“Robert Bruce 1771.” This has long 
remained a mystery and no one (not even 
Mr. Fryer) seems to have tried to unravel 
it. The present Rector has, however, made 
fruitful inquiry via the Parish Registers and 
come to the definite conclusion that the 
“block” was a water trough used under 
a pump in the former stable yard and that 
the name upon it refers to a favourite horse! 
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So far as is known this interesting fact has 
never before been revealed. 

Mr. Rouse had a somewhat tragic end. 
He had not been well and while dressing 
for dinner, fell in the bathroom and in some 
way struck his head, succumbing, one sup- 
poses, to injury and shock. He was buried 
in Suffolk whence he came. 

Rayleigh was the only living held by 
Rev. A. Girdlestone Fryer (1904-31), whd 
was the most interesting of recent rectors. 
A Trinity Hall, Cambridge, man, he was 
first intended for the law but other counsels 
prevailed and he was ordained at Winchester 
(1876). In his youth he was probably of 
fine physique. A sportsman, he had been 
a rugger player, a boxer and an oarsman. 
At Cambridge Mr. Fryer was a contem- 
porary of the late Mr. Justice Lush and, in 
regard to his rowing activities, Mr. Fryer 
used to say: “Mr. Justice Lush may have 
been very calm and collected in his judge- 
ments from the Bench, but I do not forget 
the day when he slanged me in the boat.” 
His tenure of office at Rayleigh was mainly 
conspicuous for the most thorough restora- 
tion of the church since the changes already 
noted. Inter alia, the old pews gave way 
to chairs. The work occupied the better part 
of 1912-14 and cost about £2,500. The tower 
was also repaired. The bells were recondi- 
tioned in 1925. Mr. Fryer wielded a busy 
pen and wrote two books on Rayleigh’s 
history, while during convalescence follow- 
ing an accident (about 1929) he wrote 
descriptions which were affixed to a number 
of objects of interest in the church. Mr. 
Fryer was Rural Dean of Wickford and 
generally scorned transport to meetings at 
Wickford, preferring to walk the distance, 
nearly six miles. Mr. Fryer served the 
Church for 55 years almost to the day and 
it was regrettable that when leaving Rayleigh 
he could not quite face a public farewell. 
Although in reasonably good health at the 
time. Mr. Fryer met a tragic end. being 
knocked down by a motor car in Bognor 
Regis (where he was living in retirement) in 
October, 1936. He died in Chichester Hos- 
pital aged about 84, and was buried at Ryde, 
Isle of Wight. He left a respectable fortune. 

Sometime elapsed before a successor was 
appointed and it was not until October, 
1931—Mr. Fryer having retired in May— 
that Rev. Arthur Charles Sowter was 
nominated, coming into residence on New 
Year’s Day, 1932. Son of the late Rev. 
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G. A. Sowter, a fine preacher and former 
Vicar of St. James, Hatcham, the new Rector 
was educated at Ridley Hall, Cambridge, 
and came to Rayleigh from Christ Church, 
Bridlington. There he had _ performed 
sterling work in repairing the vicarage and 
rehabilitating the living. The latter had been 
valued at around £400 but was increased to 
£700 (it is now about £650) by Mr. Sowter’s 
businesslike ministrations. During his time 
at Rayleigh (1932-46) Mr. Sowter—who was 
also Rural Dean of Wickford—saw the 
addition of another screen—to the chancel 
—the gift of the daughter of a former church- 
warden. At the same time (1935), under the 
Rector’s direction and with the approval of 
the then Diocesan Architect, the late Sir 
Charles Nicholson, whitewash was removed 
from two columns of the nave of the church, 
dating from the nave’s rebuilding in the 15th 
century. Important revelations thus resulted 
as follows: (1) Rog(er) Smith Alys His 
Wife; (2) Dns (Dominus) Heric (Henricus) 
Ken Dale. The fuller history of these names 
is too lengthy for recital now. On another 
occasion it might be outlined. For the 
moment the names may be regarded accord- 
ing to the Rev. G. Montagu Benton, F.S.A., 
as those of donors to the church. Mr. Sowter 
did other work of lasting value and there 
was very general regret when he resigned 
owing to ill-health. 

Renunciation of mundane pleasures during 
Lent may have gone out of fashion but Mr. 
Sowter remained faithful to the old custom 
in giving up smoking during that season. 
He had, by the way, the gratification of 
knowing that Rayleigh church passed almost 
unscathed through the several air raids which 
more or less affected the district in the last 
war. Mr. and Mrs. Sowter went to live near 
Bodmin (Cornwall) and named their house 
“ Rayleigh.” Mr. Sowter died in May, 1949. 
He was buried in Rayleigh Cemetery, the 
churchyard having long been full. 

Rev. C. F. Carver, brother-in-law of Mr. 
Sowter, is the present Rector. He has done 
much in the way of repairs—overdue owing 
to the war—to a beautiful Tudor (South) 
Porch and the bells. An inner porch (not 
more precisely described) to be covered with 
oak panels as a war memorial has been con- 
structed. Pews have replaced the pre-1914 
chairs, an electric organ blower installed, and 
oak communion rails have been given by 
a parishioner in memory of his wife. 

For reasons which will become apparent 
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we deal out of sequence with Rev. Abraham 
Caley (Rector 1643-62). Son of Jacob Caley 
(of Suffolk) who represented Ipswich at the 
trial of Charles I, Abraham was educated 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge. He was 
B.A. (1626), M.A. (1629) and admitted a 
Fellow of St. John’s in 1630. He proceeded 
B.D. in due course and was alluded to as 
“a Godly and learned divine.” In addition 
to his other attainments Mr. Caley was con- 
versant with eight languages. But his days 
as Rector were numbered. Came the Act 
of Uniformity whereby on Black Bartholo- 
mew’s Day, August 24, 1662, every clergy- 
man in the presence of his congregation was 
to declare unfeigned assent and consent to 
everything in the Prayer Book and promise 
never to use arms against the King, etc. 
Refusal meant loss of livings, offices and 
appointments. Such was Caley’s fate along 
with that of over 2,000 clergy on that event- 
ful day—Sunday the 23rd August, the 24th 
being a Monday. Caley, like most, suffered 
much privation relieved in part by his election 
(if correct) as Preacher and Lecturer of 
Gray’s Inn in 1662. Another authority claims 
that Caley did not accept the position. He 
is further alleged to have been ejected from 
Gray’s Inn. His great enemy was Bishop 
Sheldon, who built the Oxford Theatre bear- 
ing his name at his own expense. He was 
very severe upon dissenters (though he fre- 
quently protected them!) “ crushing all who 
did not conform to the Act.” Thus Caley’s 
last link with the Church of England was 
broken. Caley died in July 12, 1672, and 
is supposed to be buried with his wife in 
Rayleigh churchyard. 

Caley and other “fighters for liberty of 
conscience” are regarded to some extent as 
the originators of the Congregational Church. 
In the light of such supposition, Caley Hall 
(Sunday school) adjoining Rayleigh Congre- 
gational church is Caley’s appropriate 
memorial and a small plaque has been fixed 
on one of the inside walls. 

At the writer’s suggestion a tablet, made 
of old oak from St. Paul’s Cathedral, bearing 
the names of the Rectors to date, was placed 
in Rayleigh church about 1934 or 1935. 


RAYLEIGH RECTORY 
As a conclusion to the foregoing we are 
able to append an authentic and more or 
less rare account of the history of Rayleigh 
Rectory. This was sent to the writer by 
Mr. Wykeham Chancellor, a genial gentle- 
man and a well-known Chelmsford architect. 
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He wrote of the Rectory some years ago 
and it may be assumed that the place is 
practically unaltered to-day. 

Mr. Chancellor stated : 

“The house itself is certainly a very 
ancient and interesting structure. I made a 
very careful examination of it, and portions 
of it certainly date from the early sixteenth 
century, c. 1500, and possibly earlier. 

“It consists of a central block with north 
and south cross-wings, but during the course 
of the many years which have elapsed since 
its erection, very considerable alterations 
and additions have been carried out at 
various times and in various ways, so that 
it makes it difficult to disintegrate the original 
work from the later, but during the time I 
was carrying out the repairs to the roof, I 
was able to examine the original structural 
work, and thus had the opportunity of 
deciding its date. 

“Unfortunately, at some time or other, 
probably about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the old eaves were removed and a 
parapet wall constructed, with a lead gutter 
behind the parapet. In course of time, the 
lead gutter became defective and allowed 
water to penetrate, with disastrous results to 
the old oak timbers, the feet of which all 
along this side had completely perished: I 
also found that considerable damage was 
due to the depredations of the Death Watch 
Beetle. 

“IT have now removed the brick parapet 
wall and lead gutter and constructed an eaves, 
with eaves-guttering and downpipe, so that 
there is no likelihood of the recurrence of 
the former trouble. 

“TI am inclined to think that, originally, 
the old roof was thatched, and that the thatch 
was replaced with tiling somewhere about the 
middle of the seventeenth century; also, the 
original house was a timber-framed building, 
and early in the eighteenth ccentury, prob- 
ably during the reign of Queen Anne, it was 
faced with brick, a common occurrence with 
old timber buildings at this period; there is 
a good example at Lambourne Rectory.” 

It may be added that when the roof of the 
Rectory was being repaired in 1846, a helmet 
or piece of armour was found concealed in 
one of the chimneys. This may very well 
have been part of the accoutrement of a 
Royalist soldier who had escaped from 
Cromwell's stronghold at Chelmsford, and 
who was given shelter by Rector Caley. 


R. E. I. NEWTON. 
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GORBODUC AND HOWELL, HIS 
DEVISES (1581) 


IR WALTER A. RALEIGH, in his edition 
of Thomas Howell’s Devises (Oxford, 
1906), remarks of the poem “ Discorde 
makes weake, what concorde left stronge ” 
that it is “ probably a reminiscence of one 
of the dumb-shows interpolated in the 
fashionable tragedy of Gorboduc.”' As far 
as this comment goes, Howell might have 
derived his conception from the sources of 


DISCORDE MAKES WEAKE, WHAT CONCORDE 
LEFT STRONG’ 


The quyet pawse that silente night, 
Doth bring from travayles past : 
Of daye no sooner had by sleight, 
A slumber on me cast. 
But in my sleepe there did appeare, 
Sixe savadge men in mosse and haire. 


A Fagot bounde the foremost wight, 
Me thought in hande did beare: 
Which joyntly and alone through might, 
All sought to breake and teare, 
Yet still in vaine their strength they tryde, 
Eche parte to other was so tyde. 


Till wresting long, a stick at last, 
One forth by sleight doth wring, 
Whereby the Bundell knitte so fast, 
A sunder soone they fling. 
Then eche a severde peece doth spoyle, 
Which late conjoynde, no force could foyle. 


The wrack of Realmes hereby is wrought, 
The force of Foes increast : 
The spoyle of famous Princes sought, 
And right by wrong supprest. 
Foule fall therefore the guyle of those, 
That friendships bande doe seeke to lose. 


MANS LYFE LIKENED TO A STAGE PLAY® 


Sithe earth is Stage whereon we play our partes... 
Not he that playeth the stateliest parte most 
praise... 
With — greedie 
gayne.... 


minde so wrest not  wordly 


To H1s MISTRESS’ 


The wrekfull Gods powre downe upon my hed, 
Such sharpe revenge as never man did feele: 
And let my Ghost in Lymbo lowe be led, 
To Tantals thyrst, or prowde Ixions wheele. 


The foregoing parallels, far from showing 
mere reminiscence of one of the dumb shows 
in Gorboduc, demonstrate the process of 
wholesale borrowing that seems to have been 
Howell’s creative method;* as such, they are 
reminiscent of the notoriously extensive 
borrowings from Jocasta, the immediate 
successor of Gorboduc in English formal 
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the relevant dumb show, the first in the play; 
these sources are among the numerous 
analogues of the Aesopian fable, the forty- 
seventh of the 123 fables by Valerius Babrius,’ 
There is, however, sufficent evidence in this 
and other poems in the Devises not only to 
confirm the probability noted by Raleigh but 
also to extend it considerably. 


The following parallel quotations make the 
nature of Howell’s debt to Gorboduc self- 
evident: 


GORBODUC* 


The silent night, that bringes the quiet pawse, 
From painefull travailes of the wearie an ‘ , : 
, i. 1-2.) 


. . . Sixe wilde men clothed in leaves. 
(D.S.1L) 

Of whom the first bare . . . a fagot of small 
stickes, which they all both severally and together 
assayed with all their strengthes to breake, but 
it could not be broken by them. (D.S.1) 
The stickes, that sondred brake so soone in twaine, 
In faggot bounde attempted were in vaine. 

(I, Ch. 11-12.) 
At the length one of them plucked out one of 
the stickes and brake it: And the rest plucking out 
all the other stickes one after an other did easely 
breake them, the same being severed: which being 
conjoyned they had before attempted " DSi 


. .. loe the entry to the wofull wracke, 
And utter ruine of this noble realme. 

(V, ii. 180-1.) 
For right will last, and wrong can not endure. 
(V, ii. 164.) 
Fowle fall the traitour false, that undermines 
The love of brethren to destroye them both. 
(II, Ch. 19-20.) 


Suche is in man that gredy minde to reigne, 

So great is his desire to climbe alofte, 

In worldly stage the stateliest partes to beare.... 
(I, ii. 262-264.) 


The wrekeful Gods powre on my cursed head 
Eternall plagues and never dying woes, 
The hellish prince, adjudge my dampned ghost 
To Tantales thirste, or proude Ixions wheele. ... 
(II, i. 14-17.) 
tragedy, that appear in Brian Melbancke's 
euphuistic fiction, Philotimus (1583).’ The 
works of these men are indicative of the 
extent to which the “ doctrine of imitation 
was sometimes carried in Elizabethan 
literature. 
S. F. JOHNSON. 
New York University. 
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P. xiii. 
2See Plutarch, Moralia, III, 26; Lydgate, 
Serpent of Division (ed. Henry N. MacCracken 
[New Haven, 1911]), p.59, and note on p. 47; 
Travels of Sir John Mandeville, ch. 24; Eccl. iv. 12. 
I am indebted to Professor Hyder E. Rollins for 


having brought Raleigh’s remark and several of 
the foregoing analogues to my attention. 


*Ed. Raleigh, pp. 91-92 ; I omit the fourth stanza 
and a final couplet, because they contain no relevant 
parallels. 


‘Two editions of the play were available to 
Howell, that of 1565 and the “ authorized” edition 
of 1570-1; the variants are not significant here. All 
citations from Gorboduc are to the text of 
J. W. Cunliffe, ed., Early English Classical Tragedies 
(Oxford, 1912); directions for the dumb show before 
the first act are cited as D.S.I, and the speech 
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of the chorus at the end of the first act is referred 
to as I, Ch. 


°Cf. the following passages from the Devices: 
“* When sylent night, that moves eche thing to rest, / 
With quyet pawse, had plaste me in my bed. . .” 
(p. 25); “When night with quyet pause, eche 
creature cals to rest . . .” (p. 40). 


*Pp. 33-34. 


7 P.34; the passage forms the third quatrain of 
a sonnet. 


* For earlier borrowings from Tottel’s Miscellany 
see Rollins’ edition (Cambridge, Mass., 1929), 
Il, 144, 289. 


*See M. P. Tilley’s article in S.P., XXVII (1930), 
and Rollins’ three articles, S.P., Ex. Ser. I (1929), 
Harvard Stud. and Notes, XVIII (1935) and XIX 
(1937). 





PORTRAITURE IN LAVENGRO 
IV 


The Editor of the Universal (Oxford) Review 
—Thomas Busby, Mus.Doc. 


T will be recollected that Borrow, after 

his arrival in London, was taken by the 
publisher, Sir Richard Phillips, to see the 
editor of the Oxford Universal Review; 
here is Borrow’s picture of him: 


The intended editor was a little old 
man who sat in a kind of wooden pavilion 
in a small garden behind a house in one 
of the purlieus of the city, composing 
tunes upon a piano. The walls of the 
pavilion were covered with fiddles of 
various sizes and appearances, and a con- 
siderable portion of the floor occupied 
by a pile of books all of one size. The 
publisher introduced him to me as a 
gentleman scarcely less eminent in litera- 
ture than in music, and me to him 
as an aspirant critic—a young gentle- 
man scarcely less eminent in literature 
than in philology. The conversation con- 
sisted entirely of compliments till just 
before we separated, when the future 
editor inquired of me whether I had ever 
read Quintilian, and on my replying in 
the negative, expressed his surprise that 
any gentleman should aspire to become 
a critic who had never read Quintilian, 
with the comfortable information, how- 
ever, that he could supply me with a Quin- 
tilian at half price, that is, of a translation 
made by himself some years previously, 





of which he had, pointing to a heap on the 
floor, still a few copies remaining unsold. 
For some reason or another, perhaps a 
poor one, I did not purchase the editor’s 
translation of Quintilian. 


“Sir,” said the publisher, as we were 
returning from our visit to the editor, 
“you did right in not purchasing a drug. 
I am not prepared, Sir, to say that Quin- 
tilian is a drug, never having seen him; 
but I am prepared to say that man’s trans- 
lation is a drug, judging from the heap 
of rubbish on the floor... .”? 


Professor Knapp states that Phillips’ son 
was the nominal editor (this is what Sir 
Richard said himself) but that the real chief 
sub rosa, was William Gifford, lately retired 
from the Quarterly Review; as for the 
Quintilian that was Gifford’s translation of 
Juvenal. He states this, of course, without 
producing any evidence to show why 
Gifford, a_ relatively wealthy bachelor, 
should consent to co-operate with one whom 
he had denounced all his life as a Jacobin, 
even though this review was to be conducted 
on high Tory principles. Shortly after the 
appearance of Knapp’s Life of Borrow, 
Sir Leslie Stephen took up this point in a 
letter to Literature (April 8th, 1899) and 
put his case against Gifford being the editor, 
his own suggestion being that the editor was 
John Carey. He says: 


Gifford, it is true, was a little old man; 
but at this time he was a rich bachelor 
with a sinecure of £1000 a year and 
large savings: he was living at 6 
St. James’s Street not a purlieu. He had 
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edited the Quarterly since its start in 
1809; his health had broken down in 
1822; the review had fallen into arrears; 
and in the autumn of 1824 he resigned the 
editorship. He was courted or hated by 
all the leading authors of the day. Is 
it conceivable that he should just then 
have undertaken (though sub rosa, as Dr. 
Knapp says) to edit a new review, to be 
written by literary hacks and published 
by the singular person Sir Richard 
Phillips? The Quintilian was pronounced 
by Phillips to be a drug, as Borrow tells 
us. Now Gifford’s Juvenal, as Dr. Knapp 
himself observes, had reached a third 
edition in 1817; and another edition 
appeared, I may add in 1826. Clearly 
it was not a “drug” and Gifford, though 
penurious, was not likely to have a pile 
of unsold copies in his room and to be 
offering them at half price to stray 
visitors. 

Who then, if not Gifford, was the 
editor? I find in Lowndes Manual, that 
an edition of Quintilian was published in 
1822. The editor was John Carey. Now 
in the Dictionary of National Biography 
there is a short notice of John Carey 
(1756-1826) uncle of the American 
economist Henry C. Carey. Carey was 
a classical teacher and editor of a number 
of Latin works. He also edited the 
School Magazine and contributed to the 
Monthly Magazine, both of which be- 
longed to Sir Richard Phillips. Obviously 
he was exactly the kind of man whom 
Phillips would be likely to employ as 
editor. Moreover he died in 1826 at Pros- 
pect Place, Lambeth, which was then in 
the purlieus and might probably have 
a small garden. I submit therefore that 
Carey was the editor and that Quintilian 
was Quintilian. Though Borrow puts a 
translation instead of an edition, he did 
not appear to have opened the book. 
Professor Knapp evidently saw this sug- 

gestion, for he returned to the subject in 
a note to his edition of Lavengro. He says: 
“My information is positive that it was 
William Gifford, translator of Juvenal, 1802, 
3rd edition, 1817.” His information how- 
ever positive he does not give: but this is 
to be said for it. We know that Borrow 
was acquainted with Gifford for in 
Shorter’s George Borrow and his Circle 
there is a letter in which Gifford gives his 
Opinion of a play which Borrow has been 
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asked by a friend to submit to Gifford. 
The letter indicates a certain familiarity and 
must have been written at this time for 
Gifford died in 1826. 

John Carey, too, had certainly worked 
for Phillips, but this in itself counts for 
little; most authors of the book-compiling 
class had, at some time or other, worked 
for Phillips. Carey had certainly also edited 
Quintilian but not translated him; yet Carey 
did not probably have a pile of copies left 
for disposal at half price any more than 
Gifford had translations of Juvenal to 
hawk. These books were sold easily enough 
by the publishers; it was neither necessary 
nor worth while for their authors to act 
as booksellers, as it might be, for example, 
in the case of works published “for the 
author” or by subscription. 

Gifford and Carey, were at that time 
“little old men ”—both sixty-eight years of 
age—but there the comparison comes to an 
end; for neither of them composed tunes 
on a piano in a wooden pavilion hung round 
with fiddles; nor could they be described, 
even by Sir Richard, who was not a par- 
ticular man, as “Scarcely less eminent in 
literature than in music.” Gifford, so far 
from composing tunes on the piano, did 
not even possess one of those instruments; 
it is on record that, when a young lady 
came to visit him, he hired a piano for her 
especial delectation. Carey’s only con- 
nexion with music, I can find, is a letter 
to the Gentleman’s Magazine (Feb., 1825) 
on the Latin tonic notation. Incidentally, 
Carey dies in 1829 not 1826, as given in 
the Dictionary of National Biography and 
in all references to him in this connexion. 

To whom, then, does Borrow’s description 
apply? Clearly it must be to someone who 
possessed fiddles, composed tunes, had some 
reputation, at least, in music and worked 
for Sir Richard Phillips. The description 
fits exactly a man who achieved some notice 
in his time, but who is only remembered 
to-day, if he is remembered at all, through 
being pilloried by his contemporaries. Lord 
Byron, the brothers Smith, George Daniel 
and let me now add, George Borrow, have 
immortalised him. His name was Thomas 
Busby, Mus.Doc. 

He was born in 1755, the son of a coach 
painter in Westminster. His fine voice 
attracted notice and he was taken on as 
a chorister at Westminster Abbey. He 
worked at literature and music, reporting 
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for the newspapers. His first work was a 
poem The Age of Genius (1785) which was 
admired by Sir Joshua Reynolds. After his 
marriage with Miss Angier of Earl’s Court 
in 1786, he lived in Battersea for a time, 
coming to town in a_ skiff. While 
manoeuvring this he used to compose 
verses intended for an epic on the defence 
of Gibraltar. During the year 1786 he pub- 
lished a “ Dictionary of Music,” in 197 
parts and wrote the music for several operas, 
including Holcroft’s Tale of Mystery and 
many of Reynold’s plays. He fell in with 
Sir Richard Phillips and was, from its incep- 
tion, one of the chief contributors to the 
Monthly Magazine. He figures, and there 
we have the only available portrait of him, 
in Phillips’ Public Characters (1802-3). He 
compiled for Phillips another Dictionary 
of Music (1801) which was reprinted several 
times, the last edition in 1826. Meanwhile, 
in the midst of composition, elocution and 
language lessons, he meditated upon his 
magnum opus, a rhymed translation of 
Lucretius, the first part of which, he tells 
us, was finished as early as 1795. This he 
showed to Lord Grenville and was 
encouraged by that nobleman to continue 
the task. His object was to publish the work 
by subscription, and he conceived the 
ingenious plan of inviting likely people to 
tea (with bread & butter) where they were 
treated to recitations, in advance by Busby’s 
son, George Frederic, of the great poem. 
Then, no doubt, they were asked to sub- 
scribe. Busby seems to have pestered every- 
body and his activities were widely known 
and ridiculed—his Lucretius was more dis- 
cussed before than after publication. 

His crowning act of self-advertisement 
took place at the re-opening of Drury Lane 
theatre. An eye-witness, John Britton, thus 
describes what took place: 

I was among the number [to be present 
at the Lucretian teas] and must own that 
the display of poetry, oratory and cox- 
combry was lamentably ludicrous. Never 
did I behold a young man more vain, 
impudent and heartless than the juvenile 

Busby; and rarely has the diploma of 
Mus.Doc. appeared more ridiculous and 
degraded than by the conduct and 
appearance of the musical professor and 
his farcical son. These gentlemen made 
a finishing exhibition of themselves on 
the reopening of the famous Drury Lane 
Theatre, after its memorable rebuilding. 
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It is generally known that an address was 
sought for amongst the authors of the age 
and that in the mass presented was one 
from Lord Byron accepted and another 
from Dr. Busby rejected. The mortified 
and vain Doctor fancied he could bring 
the Committee to shame, if not repen- 
tance, by publishing his own poetry and 
prose in a truly novel manner. Accord- 
ingly he and his accomplished son were 
seen in the stage box of the theatre soon 
after the opening. At the end of the play 
the young gentleman leaped on the stage 
with his father’s rejected address in one 
hand and an opera hat in the other and 
repeated the following lines: 

** When energising objects men pursue 

What are the miracles they cannot do? ” 

Here however the juvenile spouter was 
stopped by Mr. Rayner, the stage manager, 
and a constable who handed the young 
gentleman off the stage. 

The above account is in error on one 
point. The Committee called for addresses, 
and, dissatisfied with those submitted, 
approached Lord Byron to write one; he 
wrote one and it was recited. Then it was 
that the brothers Smith wrote their famous 
Rejected Addresses and it is curious to note 
that of all the competitors, Busby and Fitz- 
gerald (Byron’s “ Hoarse Fitzgerald”) were 
the only two parodied. Byron, of course, 
appears among the parodied but strictly 
speaking he was not a competitor, having 
stipulated that all the poems should be 
rejected before he agreed to write. Busby’s 
original address may be seen in the 
Genuine Rejected Addresses. It is to be 
noted that the parody was prefaced by a 
note that it was to be recited by the poet's 
son. Byron, subsequently wrote a parody 
called a “ Parenthetical Address to Dr. 
Plagiary.” 

It is not clear that this advertisement pro- 
cured Busby any more subscribers to his 
Lucretius; but, in any case, such had been 
his pertinacity that the list was now a for- 
midable one and in 1813 the book appeared. 
It was a royal quarto, two volumes and 
inscribed, in terms of the grossest adulation, 
as published under the auspices of the Prince 
Regent and dedicated to the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Grenville. The list of subscribers is given, 
classified strictly according to rank—from 
the august Prince Regent, The Royal Dukes, 
common Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, 
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Barons and Members of Parliament down 
to the vulgar common people—in all, well 
over one thousand subscribers. 


Among the names is to be found that of 
Lord Byron who is mentioned also in the 
introduction as one of the greatest poets; 
so it was rather ungrateful of him to poke 
fun at the translator. Reference is made 
to the Earl of Carysfort in the following 
terms: 


The intimation from the Earl of Carys- 
fort that his Lordship’s copy of my 
Lucretius is destined to be the intimate 
companion of Pope’s Homer conveys too 
elevated a compliment for me to know 
how to report with sufficient delicacy. 


Dr. Busby relates how he secured his sub- 
scribers by giving three annual recitations 
at his house at 36 Queen Anne Street. The 
elocutionist was his son, George Frederic, 
who distinguished himself by braving the 
footlights at Drury Lane, who had con- 
tributed a rejected address and who was 
preparing a translation of the Thebaid of 
Statius. In the introduction to the “ Waltz” 
Horace Hornem (Byron) mentions: 


a few hints from Dr. Busby (whose 
recitatians I attend and am monstrous 
fond of Master Busby’s manner of 
delivering his father’s late successful 
Drury Lane Address). 


Other subscribers were Sir Richard 
Phillips (2 copies) who evidently bought the 
book to sell not to read, for he told Borrow 
he had not read it—Coleridge, Campbell, 
Gifford, Carey, Moore, Pye, Capel Lofft, 
Ayton, Surr and Martin Tupper. It was 
printed for the author—a special copy on 
Atlas paper for the Prince Regent, a certain 
number on imperial paper for such as 
desired it and the rest—it is not clear how 
many were printed—in royal quarto, two 
volumes. As has been mentioned, more than 
a thousand were subscribed for so the 
author did well out of the transaction, but 
in 1824 when Borrow visited him with the 
publisher, Busby still had copies for sale. 
He was by then quite an old man—sixty- 
nine in fact—and was living with a daughter 
at Queen’s Row, Pentonville which was 
certainly a purlieu of the city. 


A. BOYLE. 
(To be continued) 
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Readers’ Queries 








WoORKS OF ZACHARY BOYD.—I am 
at present compiling a bibliography 
of Zachary Boyd (1585?-1653), with a cata- 
logue of his MSS. Most of Boyd’s printed 
works are rare, some being known by a 
single copy only. I am anxious to ascertain 
the whereabouts of copies of any work now 
in private hands, or in booksellers’ stocks, 
I should be greatly obliged if readers possess- 
ing any items by Boyd, MS. or printed, would 
communicate with me. 
JOHN L. WErr. 
University Library, 
Glasgow, W. 2. 


EXTINCT PEERAGE OR PEERAGE IN 
ABEYANCE — DE PLESCY. — The 
author of the chapter on the De Plescy 
Peerage (Barony by Writ) in G. E. C’s ‘ New 
Complete Peerage,’ says that John, the son 
and heir of Eleanor de Plescy, wife of John 
Lenveysey, was aged 9 in 1361, and had 
married Joan, daughter of Thomas de 
Missenden, by Isabel his wife, two years pre- 
viously! John assumed the name and arms 
of Plescy, and died s.p. The Victoria County 
History for Huntingdon, vol. ii. p. 37, states 
that John Plecy, said to be son and heir of 
John L’Enveise of Stoke Poges (Bucks.), made 
a settlement of lands in Coppingford (Hunts.) 
in 1372 (BM. Add. Chart 22609). Amice, 
niece and heir of Sir John Plecy, kt., married 
first James de Beele, of Li¢ge, merchant, and 
secondly Geoffrey Kyndersley, alias Huntyn- 
ton, and with her first husband in 1380, and 
with her second husband in 1383, conveyed 
half the manor and advowson of Copping- 
ford (or Copmanford) to Sir John Cheyn, 
junior, kt., of Isenhampsted, Edmund 
Burdenell, and others. (Authority for Amice 
being niece and heir of Sir John Plecy is 
Lipscomb, ‘ Buckinghamshire,’ vol. ii, p. 361.) 
Did this Amice have any issue by either 
husband? If so, can any reader supply 
particulars? i 
Would the peerage pass to John Lenveysey 
by courtesy of his wife Eleanor, the sister 
and heir of Hugh Plescy, the first Baron? 
If so, would it then descend to Amice, the 
niece and heir of Sir John Plescy, kt., and her 
descendants? 
What would be the destination of the 


Plescy arms? R. Stuart Kinsey. 
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JRISH IN SHROPSHIRE.—From about 
1169 there is record of Irishmen living in 
Shropshire, e.g., Richard the Irishman was 
a viewer or visor of Bridgnorth Castle from 
1169-1174, and later Nicholas the Irishman 
held a similar post from 1189-1205. Geoffrey 
the Irishman (le Hyreis) of Bridgnorth sold 
or exchanged some land at Astley Home to 
the Abbot of Shrewsbury, c. 1220. Eyton in 
his Antiquities of Shropshire cites various 
other Irishmen in Shropshire as well, but 
these were mainly in the 13th century. Who 
were these early Irish settlers, and why did 
they settle in Shropshire? 


R. STUART KINSEY. 


THE SIGN OF THE GOLDEN SPEC- 
TACLES.—Mr. R. L. Hine in his ‘Con- 
fessions of an Uncommon Attorney ’ at p. 69 
gives the following information about the 
customs of country attorneys: 


It follows that no country attorney need 
be what old Bishop Earle called “a meer 
formal man.” If he chooses he can save 
hours of dull letter-writing by walking up 
and down the streets where he is certain 
to meet his clients or he can transact busi- 
ness with them at the Club or a tavern. 
... For my own part [he writes] I prefer 
in half idle moments to consort with my 
clients after the eighteenth-century fashion 
in coffee houses. 


At Note 2 he writes: 


I noticed when I was writing the History 
of Messrs Hawkins and Co. how fre- 
quently the firm made use of the London 
Coffee houses not only for appointments 
with London clients but for competitions. 
One of their most favoured resorts bore 
the title of “The Signe of the Golden 
Spectacles.” 


Can any of your readers tell me where 
this coffee house was situated and give me 
the names of others used for a like purpose? 


ARTHUR W. MARKS. 


SIGN-PAINTERS.—The Cambridge Inde- 

pendent Press and Chronicle of 6th 
September, 1851, records the death of “ Mr. 
Leach the well-known sign-painter of the 
Maid’s Causeway, Cambridge (aged 57)” 
and states that “ evidence of the talents of 
Mr. Leach in his profession may be seen 
outside almost every hostelrie in Cambridge 
and its vicinity.” 
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Has the subject of sign-painters of the past 
been dealt with in any publications? 


P.D.M. 


OHN THE QUAKER.—A portrait of 
John Kensey alias Kelsey, who died in 
America in 1677, was painted by M. Lauron. 
Various engravings after the original later 
appeared, including one by Tempest in his 
Cries of London, and entitled ‘John the 
Quaker’; others entitled John Kelsey were 
by B. Green in 1775 (printed by Rt. Wilkin- 
son of 125 Fenchurch Street), G. Walker in 
1793 (published by I. Caulfield), and another 
published by R. S. Kirby of Paternoster 
Row in 1802. 
Can anyone say where the original painting 
is now? 
R. STUART KINSEY. 


"TARTAN OF THE 42ND REGIMENT 

OF FOOT (THE BLACK WATCH).— 
In a manuscript dated 1742, and preserved 
in the British Museum, entitled ‘A Repre- 
sentation of the Cloathing of His Majesty’s 
Household and of all the Forces upon the 
Establishment of Great Britain and Ireland, 
1742,’ is an illustration of a soldier wearing 
a multi-coloured kilt, with plaid and hose 
to match. James Laver, in his ‘British 
Military Uniforms’ (King Penguin, 1948) 
reproduces the illustration, and on p. 28 
states that ‘it is probable that the pattern 
of the tartan is purely arbitrary; certainly it 
shows little sign of the elaborate ‘clan 
tartan’ of a later period.’ Is it possible that 
the illustration shows the wearing of a 
‘District Sett’ (e.g., Strathearn), or is it the 
personal tartan of one of the company com- 
manders of the Regiment, which was worn 
by the soldiers of his particular tartan? Can 
any reader identify the tartan? When was 
the now famous dark tartan of The Black 
Watch first worn by all members of that 
Regiment? 

R. STuarT KINSEY. 


ALINDROMES.—A puzzle book in my 
possession, published 1942, refers to a 
competition in an English newspaper won 
by the sentence “Smart moods doom 
trams.” Can any reader recall in what 
paper this contest was held, and when? 


LEIGH MERCER. 
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ECORDS OF THE INNS OF CHAN- 
CERY.—Research into the history of 
the Inns of Chancery has revealed a dearth 
of original records of their activities, e.g., 
minute books, deeds, and so forth. Some 
of these Inns became little more than private 
clubs, and when they were dissolved and 
sold up during the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries it is possible that their 
records found their way into private hands. 
I should be glad to know whether any are 
now in existence, and if they can be 
consulted. 
D. S. BLAND. 
King’s College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1. 


AMES MAIDMENT.—Details are sought 
of the ancestry of James Maidment, 
Scottish antiquary, who died in 1879. 
T. G. Stevenson in his Bibliography of 
Maidment prints a note to the effect that 
he was a descendant of a Northumberland 
family, “and an ancestor on the mother’s 
side was the celebrated Dutch patriot John 
Van Olden Barnevelt.” 
Precise date and place of Maidment’s 
birth are required, and any information 
regarding his youth. J. L. WER. 


BEIWA: ETYMOLOGY WANTED.— 
Has the name of Betwa, a river of India 
(state of Bhopal) any particular meaning? 


O. F. BABLER. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL MYSTIFICA- 

TIONS.—In The Boston Public Library 
Quarterly, July, 1951, p. 208, I see a mention 
of “ the ingenious titles which Eugene Field 
liked to invent.” Where could I find a list 
of these titles, or read a more detailed 
account of Eugene Field’s activity in this 
particular sphere. And does there exist any 
article about such bibliographical mystifi- 


cations? O. F. BABLER. 


OURCE WANTED.— Ye gods and little 
fishes.’ Recorded in O.E.D. under 

‘ gods,’ as ‘ used in mock heroic indignation.’ 
I find no reference to it elsewhere, whether 
in dictionaries, or in books of quotations 
and of phrases. 


C.R. 
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Replies 








MARBLE FROM EPHESUS (cxcvi. 391), 

—Your reader H.I.B. mentions 
classical Greek pillars in an English church; 
an even more incongruous example can be 
seen in the tiny Byzantine church in Hermes 
Street at Athens. Over the doorway, as a 
lintel, is a marble slab on which is engraved 
the annual ceremony in honour of Athena, 
when a statue of the goddess was drawn up 
the slope to the Acropolis in a boat furnished 
with a mast and sail but resting on wheels, 
Most of this has been hidden by a cross 
engraved on top of it but below this cross 
the wheels can be clearly seen. 

C. A. Knapp, Captain. 


PATRON SAINTS (cxcv. 436, 547; exevi, 
159/160, 348).— 

Agnes: Young Virgins. 

Alexis: Hermits, Beggars. 

Ambrose: Organists, Apiarists. 

Appolonia: Dentists. 

Barbara: Arsenals, Powder 
Royal Army Ordnance Corps. 

Barnabas: Pilgrims, Harvesters. 

Bartholomew: Batchelors, Clothiers. 

Bernard of Clarvaux: Conjurers. 

Boniface: Missionaries. 

Botolph: Travellers. 

Catherine: Pyrotechnicians. 

Christopher: Fishermen, Tanners, Travellers. 

Clement (Pope): Bakers, Blacksmiths, 
Hatters, Fishermen, Woolstaplers, Sailors, 
Stone Masons, Founders, Wynemongers, 
“and among other crafts . . . that in their 
werke occupie fure and watur eschewing 
the hurts that might come thereby.” 

Cecilia: Organists, the Blind. 

Crispin and Crispian : Cobblers. 

Dorothy: Fruiterers. 

Elizabeth: Queens. 

Eloy: Goldsmiths, Farriers, Veterinary Sur- 
geons. 

Felix: Sailors. 

Florian: Mercers. 

Four Crowned Martyrs: Masons (certainly 
in Germany). 

Gertrude: Pilgrims. 

Goodman: Tailors. 

Guido or Guy: Pilgrims. 

Ignatius: Children. 

Ives or Yvo: Lawyers (of the lesser sort). 

James the Great: Pilgrims. 


Magazines, 
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John the Baptist: Missionaries. 

Jude: Carpenters. 

Kentigern : Salmon Fishers. 

Lawrence: Leather Curriers. 

Leonard: Prisoners. 

Lucy: Occulists, Opticians. 

Luke: Doctors of Medicine. 

Lydia: Hermits. 

Martin: Innkeepers, Drunkards. 

Mathurin: Comedians. 

Mary Magdalene: Penitents, Prostitutes. 

Nicholas: Parish Clerks, Scholars. 

Neot: Ploughmen. 

Paul: Tent Makers, Upholsterers. 

Pancras: Children. 

Paula: Bearded women. 

Peter: Fishermen. 

Roque or Roche: Those afflicted with the 
plague. 

Sebastian: Toxophilists. 

Serverius: Fullers. 

Thomas: Builders, Architects. 

Uncumber : Spinsters, unsatisfied wives. 

Urban: Vinegrowers. 

Ursula: Governesses, Virgins. 

Valentine: The Blind, Lovers. 

Vincent de Paul: Charities. 

Walstan: Husbandmen. 

Walpurgis : Dancers. 

Winifred: Virgins. 

Wolfstan, or Wulfstan : Slaves. 

Yvo (or Ives): Lawyers. 

With regard to S. Luke, S. Luke the 
evangelist is reputed to be a doctor of medi- 
cine and I have included him in the list. 
Luke the patron of bookbinders, scriveners 
and painters seems to be Luke the Greek 


hermit. P. W. F.BRrown. 


RMS OF OFFICE AND DIGNITY 
_ (cxcevi. 303, 349).—Some of the shields 
in the lower border of the bottom panels of 
the great east window of York Minster bear 
upon this subject. In the eighth light from 
the left the arms of the Province and those 
of the See of York are impaled, the Province 
being represented by the pallium and cross 
referred to by Mr. H. Stanford London, and 
the See by the crossed keys surmounted by 
an early form of mitre. 

The impalement of an imaginary coat 
mentioned by R. C. G. is also illustrated in 
the same panel where the arms of St. Wilfrid 
(azure, three stars or) are found impaling 
those of the See. Both these coats were 
formerly at the foot of the seventh light from 
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the left. Unfortunately St. Wilfrid’s stars 
have lost much of their stain, so that they 
now present the appearance of bezants. In 
the extreme right hand light St. Wilfrid and 
the Prov.nce are impaled, but this is a recent 
addition. Not long ago another example of 
impalement of an imaginary coat was to be 
seen in the extreme left hand light where 
one of the shields displayed the arms of the 
See impaling those of St. William (or, seven 
mascles gules); but it is not there now. The 
shield in the sixth light from the left bearing 
the Province impaling: sable, six lozenges or, 
is a recent substitution. The original glazing 
of this window was begun in December, 
1405. The coats, as they were in 1927, will 
be found described in the Revd. Chancellor 
F. Harrison’s Painted Glass of York at page 
216. 


S. M. 


TTOWER OF LONDON RELICS (cxcvi. 

236, 305, 414).—Unfortunately the only 
copy of Barnum’s Catalogue that was in the 
British Museum has been destroyed. The 
last edition of his autobiography was pub- 
lished in 1927, thirty-six yeags after his death. 
It has no reference to the Tower of London. 
This, surely, conclusively disposes of the 
question so far as the great showman is 


concerned. 
WM. KENT. 


‘THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES (cxcvi. 
392) was the son of Dr. Thomas 
Beddoes (1760-1808), who was baptised at 
Shifnal, Shropshire, on April 13, 1760. He 
is described in the registers as the son of 
Richard and Ann Beddoes. Richard is said 
to have been a tanner in comfortable circum- 
stances, but there is no record of his ancestry 
in the Shifnal registers. A Richard Beddoes, 
tanner, of Ludlow, purchased lands at Edg- 
ton, Salop, from the Earl of Craven in 1731. 
There is little doubt, however, that he 
belonged to a collateral branch of the 
Beddoes family of Cheney Longville, in 
Wistanstow. The manor of Chenzy Long- 
ville was purchased by William Beddoes in 
1745, but the family had been domiciled in 
the parish of Wistanstow at least 100 years 
earlier. William F. Beddoes of Minton, who 
was lord of the manor at his death in 1930, 
was a descendant of Thomas Beddoes, son 
of the above William. 


JoHN N. Hosss. 








ROBERT RUTTLE (cxevi. 392).—I cannot 

find that this gentleman was either an 
Irish solicitor or judge. Possibly he was 
identical with Robert Ruttle, called to the 
Irish Bar, Michaelmas, 1841? He was born 
20 December, 1819, being youngest son of 
Henry Ruttle, of Tralee, Co. Kerry, by his 
wife Elizabeth Delmege. His Gray’s Inn 
certificate is dated Easter, 1839. 


Tuos. U. SADLEIR. 


Whatever may be the ancestry of Robert 
Ruttle’s wife, she cannot have been a 
descendant of Capt. James Cook, the circum- 
navigator, all of whose children died without 
issue: 

MAUvRICE HOLMES. 


WIFE SELLING (cxcvi. 82, 152, 173, 238, 

283, 327, 348).—Robert Briffault (The 
Mothers, 1927, Vol. Il, p. 222, note 6) gives 
the following instances in England: 

1. 1766. Higginson, carpenter of South- 
wark, sold his wife to a friend. A few days 
later he repented and asked to have her back; 
but Mrs. H. would not hear of it, and main- 
tained that, ‘““A sale was a sale and not a 
joke.” 

2. 1767. a bricklayer of St. Marylebone 
sold his wife for 5s. 3d. and a gallon of 
beer. (Chambers Journal, October, 12, 1861.) 

3. On August 8, 1773, Samuel Whitehorn 
of Willenhill, Staffs., sold his wife Mary in 
the open market to Thos. Griffiths, Birming- 
ham. Value Is. “To take her with all 
faults.” (A toll book at Birmingham.) 

4. 1805. A man of Tuxford, Notts., sold 
his wife and child for 5s. 

5. 1807. John Lupton, Linton, Cambs., 
offered to purchase the wife of Rich. Waddi- 
love, innkeeper, Grossington, for 100 
guineas, but the lady objected. 

6. 1822. Brooks, auctioneer, Plymouth, 
put his wife up for sale. The police inter- 
fered, but Mrs. B. told the magistrates she 
was anxious to be sold, had made arrange- 
ments with a gentleman that he should buy 
her, an innkeeper being instructed on his 
behalf to bid to £20. If the reserve was 
exceeded she was content to go to the highest 
bidder. 

7. 1832. Jos. Thompson, farmer, Carlisle, 
could not agree with his wife. He gave notice 
through the billman that she should be sold 
by auction next market day. Mrs. T. was 
“knocked down” to a Mr. Mears for £1. 
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8. 1881. A case was mentioned in Parlia- 
ment of a man selling his wife for a quart of 


beer. 
P. W. F. Brown. 


()RGANS (cxevi. 392).—Dickens himself 

in a letter to Edmund Yates on Feb- 
ruary 2nd, 1858, supplied the explanation 
required. When Mr. Harris first saw his first- 
born child he, being of a sensitive nature, 
was ‘ took with fits’ and the doctor, to ease 
Mrs. Harris’s mind as she lay in bed, told 
her that ‘ his “owls was organs,’ that is street- 
organs outside the house. 

T. W. Hitt. 


WILLIAM MERCER (1605?-1676?) 

(cxcvi. 391).—The dates are those sug- 
gested in the Dictionary of National 
Biography; but I believe Colonel Mercer died 
in Dublin (where we know that his eldest 
son was a merchant) in 1683. The printed 
Register of St. Michan’s, Dublin (vol. 3, 
p. 259) records that on November 2, 1683, 
*Collonell Wm. Mercer’ was buried ‘in the 
Middle Isle, his feet at the head of Judge 
Johnson’s Stone, and lyes close by the seates.’ 
I have made considerable research in the 
pedigrees of various families of Mercer con- 
nected with Ireland, and cannot think of any 
other Colonel William Mercer, to whom the 
above entry could apply. 


Mercer was married four times, as shown 
by his verse: 

Two maids between two widows first and last 

The first three failed but now the fourth holds fast, 


A Murray, Mervyn, Conway and a Duff... 
My lady smiles and says there were enough, 


‘my lady’ being Lady Mercer of Aldie, to 
one of whose daughters the Colonel was pro- 
posing to marry his son. This son, the Dublin 
merchant, whose christian name does not 
appear, was, I imagine, a son by the second 
wife, Catherine, daughter of Sir Henry 
Mervyn. 

Mercer’s verses, as in the case above, 
occasionally furnish biographical particulars; 
and so I should be grateful to Mr. Taylor 
if he would kindly say if the hitherto 
unknown volume to which he refers, contains 
anything of this kind? 


E. St. JOHN BROOKS. 
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The Library 


A PICTURE BOOK OF ANCIENT 
BRITISH ART, by Stuart Piggott and 
Glyn E. Daniel. (Cambridge, at the 
University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


ME: HORACE WALPOLE, who refused 
to take an interest in “ the arts of those 
ages which had no arts” would certainly 
have reckoned as one of those ages the pre- 
Roman period of our island story. He has 





still his followers; the Editors of this book © 


speak pityingly of the many who still think 
that the art history of Britain began with 
the Lindisfarne Gospels and the Alfred Jewel. 
Their aim has been to enlighten such as still 
labour under this misapprehension, and to 
provide the already enlightened with a 
representative collection of ancient British 
art. 
The book is mainly for the general reader, 
for whom an admirable introductory essay 
provides a table of the usually accepted ages 
of prehistory and a clear account of the 
artistic achievements of those ages. Since 
the Upper Palaeolithic period is but poorly 
represented in our country (which lacks the 
magnificent cave art of France and Spain) 
the story, and the very fine series of over 
seventy photographs which illustrate it, 
begin about 2000 B.c. 

As the editors are careful to point out, the 
prehistorian is sorely hampered by the 
differential survival of differing substances; 
the disappearance of paint has altered our 
view of things. Again, there is no certainty 
as to the purpose of some of the objects 
illustrated; of, for instance, the chalk carv- 
ings from Folkton or the carved balls from 
N.E. Scotland. (If a suggestion may be 
hazarded, these latter seem admirably 
adapted for use in some such game as Nine- 
men’s Morris, since their knobs and grooves 
would prevent their slipping from a stone or 
wooden solitaire-board.) 

The objects and designs illustrated fall into 
three main groups, and it is made clear that 
in each of these the geographical position 
of Britain at the crossroads of civilization 
led to an advantageous mingling of tradi- 
tions. In the art of the second millennium 
B.C, the rectilinear geometric ornaments of 
Central Europe and the spirals and stylized 
human forms of the Mediterranean exist side 
by side; in the middle period the bronze and 
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goldsmiths’ work shows the influence now 
of Scandinavia, now of distant Mycene; 
and Celtic art was a happy blending of 
European, Oriental and Hellenic traditions. 

As has been said, the excellent introductory 
essay explains and is explained by seventy- 
three magnificent photographs. Since these 
(though provided with captions) have in 
another place explanatory notes, the lazier 
kind of reader may complain that he is con- 
demned to a continual jumping from one 
section to another. But he will be amply 
repaid for his jumping; and any. other 
arrangement would doubtless have made it 
impossible to produce so fine a book at so 
low a price. 


FRENCH MUSIC FROM THE DEATH 
OF BERLIOZ TO THE DEATH OF 
FAURE, by Martin Cooper. (Oxford 
University Press. 21s.) 


iw is doubtful whether all Mr. Cooper’s 

learning, moderation and insight will 
cause one single Englishman to change his 
opinion about French music. Our reaction, 
as a nation, is instinctive, not rational; judg- 
ment, in so far as it comes into play at all, 
is mixed up with all sorts of moral con- 
siderations. This is not difficult to under- 
stand. When a composer like Debussy writes 
that “ Music should humbly seek to please. 
. .- Beauty must appeal to the senses, must 
provide us with immediate enjoyment .. . 
without any effort on our part” there is 
bound to be questioning, for the view would 
be unacceptable even to many French artists. 
Debussy, however, was expressing a feeling 
which is instinctive to French art in many 
manifestations, and a recognition of this fact 
will help us to understand what may be other- 
wise completely mistaken. This is where 
Mr. Cooper’s book can help: it should dispel 
ignorance, and stimulate interest in the work 
of some fine artists whose music is virtually 
unknown outside France. 

Three great figures dominate Mr. Cooper’s 
book, those of Fauré, Debussy and d’Indy; 
and this is probably right. Franck is given 
prominence, too, but with something of a 
reservation. All that he stands for seems 
alien to Mr. Cooper’s natural inclinations. 
Moreover, he was an organist: and to an 
organist Mr. Cooper always finds it hard to 
be fair. We must admit, however, that he 
has handsomely overcome this bias in the 
case of Fauré, an organist for most of his 
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life, who was deeply and permanently 
influenced by his training at the Ecole 
Niedermeyer. 

The influence of Franck is largely 
apparent, in Mr. Cooper’s account, through 
the work and personality of d’Indy, who 
rightly stands out as a figure of commanding 
eminence. There is indeed a grandeur about 
him that deserves this recognition, which he 
has not hitherto received as a composer. 
What he did for French music was similar 
in some ways to what Parry did for English 
in the same epoch—something that could 
have been done only by one who was a 
great character as well as a fine musician. 

Other composers to whom Mr. Cooper 
does full and welcome justice are Ravel, 
Florent Schmitt and Roussell, the last two 
virtually unknown in this country. It is 
specially valuable, also, that he deals so fully 
and understandingly with Gounod, Massenet 
and Saint-Saéns, all of them men seriously 
under-rated by many English critics. French 
musicians have never made this mistake: 
interested as they always are in the “ pro- 
fessional” aspect of the composer’s art, they 
have been unable to withhold their respect 
from practitioners so skilful as these were. 
It might even be suggested that Debussy owes 
more to Massenet than Mr. Cooper admits. 
Can it really be claimed that Debussy 
“rediscovered French prosody”? Surely 
this rediscovery had already been made in 
some of Massenet’s songs, even if it were 
developed and made more subtle by Debussy. 

A book as lively as Mr. Cooper’s is bound 
to raise questions on which there could be 
difference of opinion. The quality of Mr. 
Cooper’s comments, however, on the works 
that one knows well, is such as to give one 
confidence in accepting also his judgments 
on the many compositions that are discussed 
in his comprehensive account of French 
music but are still unknown to most English 
musicians and audiences. 


THE HERITAGE OF MUSIC—VOL. III, 
edited by Hubert J. Foss. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 10s. 6d. net.) 


"THE dust-jacket of this volume announces 

that “like the previous volumes, it con- 
tains eleven studies of great composers ”—a 
rather question-begging phrase—“ written by 
distinguished critical writers of today... . 
Each essay is not so much a biography or 
criticism of the composer dealt with, but 
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rather a summing-up of the place he holds 
in musical tradition, and his present and past 
influence.” If such was the avowed inten- 
tion of the book, its eleven authors have 
attained it with varying degrees of success; 
and it is fair to say that the essays are of 
value in direct proportion to the extent to 
which the writers have disdained a mere 
brief description of a composer’s output 
(which cannot but be perfunctory in an 
average of about seventeen pages) and 
have attempted the more arduous 
* summing-up.” 


A summing-up implies previous know- 
ledge and, while this is emphatically a 
book for the general reader, it does expect 
from him some experience of the com- 
posers discussed, and some desire to see 
them in a broader cultural setting. Nor is 
it a book that a musician can afford to 
overlook, for while he may—from a 
factual point of view—know more about a 
particular composer than is mentioned in 
one of these essays, yet the experience of 
re-seeing Monteverdi, Gibbons, or Elgar, 
through the eyes of J. A. Westrup, Thomas 
Armstrong, or Frank Howes (to take a few 
random cases) is invigorating and invalu- 
able. It would not be too high praise of 
this volume to say that it is representative 
of the best (in the sense of the most 
thoughtful and  scholarly—yet human) 
English musical writing of our time. 





Corrigenda 


exevi. 150, col. 1,1.18. For 1689 read 1698. 
171, col. 1, 1.8 from foot. For Life 
Guards read Horse Guards. 
col. 2, 1.12. For Penpomforen 
read Penpompren. 
277, col. 1, last line. For Olive read 
Oliver. 
col. 2, 1.2 from foot. 
read 1819. 
287, 289. For 
Haslingfield. 
347, col. 2. For Benzeville (twice) read 
Beuzeville. 


377, col. 2. Second sub-heading. For 
Two Hundred read Two 
Further. 


For 1899 


Harlingfield read 
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